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sculptured “the exceedingly large arch above the head 
- . | stones and MSS. of Scotland and Ireland, of the Illustrious One, in his regal chair, 
THE ART JOURNAL are derived from wicker-work. The | like the adorned helmet or the mind of a 
SS ancient Britons were celebrated for their | king.” Mr, Crowe gives the following eft 
( ving, and of their skill | rences from the ate Bo Coramaes = It 
highly at The Persians | was Fallaman’s vow that he not 
and the Romans wore the forgues, but not back to Eman until he should bring ¢ 
the Greeks. were much used by the | head of Ailell with him, with the of 
Gauls ; and the Romans, when victorious in gold which was on it ;” and “ Let the Druid 
battle with the Gauls, enriched themselves go in my figure,” says Ailel, “and the mind 
with quantities of this ornament. P. Corne- of a king upon his head.” * 
lius Scipio Nasica, B.C. 191, took 1,470 from ‘These lunettes are generally decorated 
the Bolan Geuls, and had them conned ik with rude oe and. one 
triumph. cording to early Irish annals, | a very seem 
Minemon, ¢. B.C. 781, was the first Irish have I’the diadems or also 
who decorated his nobles with collars in Irish mind or minu, The . 
ad. Toacremnened, Ont te as shaped like the lunettes,are often elaborately 
iest, type of the forgues is fu » OF chased and embossed, and. theve we Gute 
like a rope. a later period the ends splendid the Royal 
terminate in solid cylinders; and in some | Academy Some are 11 inches 
curious examples found in the Tara Hill, across, and vary in weight from 4 to ! 
thin ‘wires proceed from the cylinders | ounces. They were placed in an_ upright 
finished with another cylinder.* These | position on having ~ 
wires were probably used to render the | extremities coming the ears, 
more secure. Some were | decorations being executed in relief or 
large to be used round waist, | rotons These cenamentations cones 
others seem to have been twisted seve- y of plain and _ 
ral times round the arm. The term annular indented mort: ST 
has been applied to those forgues which | elevations y ool Ge A 
have the ce of a number of A number of or = 
twisted on a le string or wire. The in March, TF yg eetng me 
from time to time discovered in | solid forgues, looki like an incomplete = oman on "i : 
Ireland, was also found there, and | ri , is not found on early monuments, and seegnnee, cody a Agnes 
not, as some have attempted to | is evefone bably later in date than the rings, ¢ rs ye In fact, more 
prove, brought from Gaul, Spain, or funicular. e Royal Irish Academy rd Z same a eal objects were 
India. This is not at all unreasonable, | thirty-seven specimens of 3 sn a ety just beneath 
when we remember that the Wicklow t and heaviest of these (funicular a ered It has been conjectured that 
gold-field yielded, in 1795, at least £14,000 type) is 57 in. long, and 15$ in we sy ree yl here by the Danes 
worth of that metal, and other districts | w closed, and weighs 27 oz. 7 dwt. “ had defeated by the Irish 
in Ireland are auriferous.* There is no | This is the wap ever fi was a the country, for if the Irish 
doubt that these. gold ornaments (three probably worn © quely across the breast. hed wich a treasure. some secord 
hundred of which are in the ion | Some of the waist-éorgues were very light ; 1 cong beeeptetteme ‘We know that 
| of the Royal Irish Ainteny are the | one in the same collection, th 44 in. vate plundered the Irish, but scarcely 
‘| earliest examples of Irish Art which have | long, wei only 3 02. 3 dwt. mun- ~~ have been found in 
thick solid gold | any Irish objects 
|| come down to us. Sir W. Wilde (to whom | forc of the Celts was a th oe Norway, or Sweden, so that the 
lovers of art are indebted for the careful | circlet for the neck. An Irish MS. — were probably ‘re - melted. 
| arrangement and classification of the Mu- | library of Trinity College, Dublin, uoted gt. objects have also been rarely found 
‘| seum), in his catalogue of the treasures of Dr. Petrie, describes “two or ae ‘but a large gold armlet in the 
|| the Academy, 1862, points out that a greater balls of gold on the two forks of his muinche ames ay Poe a9 Scandinavian 
| number and variety of antique articles of oe 5 torques), each size of a exsoabl ope ot Sea cter. ‘The cup-shaped terminations 
| gold have been found in Ireland than in | fist.” This passage is explained a torque. pt ornaments are expanded from 
any other country in north-western Europe | of this shape in the Academy a any go extremities of the sorgues. 
‘| from the Alps to the limits of Norway; | the termination being hollow or Many of the unclosed hoops with terminal 
'| and in the ancient annals and histories of | It should be mentioned that man s cups-are armilla, 1m others the cups are 
the country, more numerous references to | are formed of a thin pee fe- y enlarged, and the hoop part is small ; 
'| gold are found than in the records of any | like a screw One found at Largo, in it has been conj with great 
'| other country in the same area. In one case shire, near the Firth of Forth, u btedly dey, ave , or brooches used for 
‘| as much as 300 oz. is mentioned as paid as | of Irish origin, 1S described by — aoe eg cup-shaped ends 
|| tribute, and as late as the twelfth century it | Way as “ fi of a thin or line | being placed into button-holes.t To show 
appears to have been circulated by weight : | of gold, twisted, the spiral ling the utility of comparing the antiquities of 
“A.D, 1162.—When peace was concluded | bei preserved with — pgveect one country with those of another, it may 
between the Danes and Irish, 120 oz. of * Wits pe ri on a te be remarked that the use of these curious 


| gold were given by the foreigners to O’Loch- 
| inn, king of Meath, and fivescore ounces 

by Diarmid O’Melaughlynn to 
Rory O’Conor for Westmeath.” (“Annals 
of the Four Masters.”) 


were pai 


ii Deep beneath the surface of the bogs 
| these ornaments have been ee Te 
ancient fi or 


covered, not on 


| crannoges, nor with the remains of the 


— Neither =a" W. _— in eA “ Cata- 

|| logue,” or Dr. Birch in his valuab' ‘ 

| on“ The Tore of the Celts” (Archaeological 
Fournal, ii. 368, iii. 27) to assign a 

date to these articles. S i 


we may say 


same forms and 


that the forgues, or 
(Irish orc, a twisted collar) exhibited the 


tore 
ornamentation from the 


fourth century B.C, to the tenth A.D. The 
twisted forms of early Celtic Art, and also 





| feowa oy 
eer oe 
| | Kensington Museum. 





° So late a0 sigo we saw the quid mints in Wicklow 


these were exhibited’in.1863 at the South 


taken from them.— 
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counterfeit rings of er, 
gold. As all these counterfeits 
it is probable bronze 
in Ireland. 
sneha aeditesh obits gross exeel 
i escri ibit great excel- 
of workmanship, but little Art-feeling. 
Even at a later iod, when crozi 
shrines, illuminated MSS., and scul 
stone-memorials give us marvellous ex- 
of the excessive elaboration of 
ornamental details, the form of the objects 
themselves is gen unartistic ; the 
ing decorator not mastered 
one of the tal rules of Art—viz., to 
let his ornament grow naturally out of the 
pen In other words, the decorations 
are lai ee ae aa 
ing from the structure. In short, Irish Art 
from the sixth to the eleventh century 
exhibits the perfection of rude ornamenta- 
i Some of the Irish brooches of bronze, 
decorated with and enamel ornaments, 
are extremel i A fine example is 
that figured og go potinwe sacra 
an Archzologist” (p. 180)—originally pu 
lished in the Art-Fourna/,—in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Waterhouse, the goldsmiths 
of Dublin, and said to be the first discovered 
in Ireland. This is the Zara brooch 
an exquisite exam found by a child 
pla near D Sold at first for 
stgind tab Gall Signet of trast 
go work ©} t 
delicacy of execution) afterwards sauteed 
least, that sum was offered by a 
. It is in the museum of 
Irish Academy, and an eminent 
th stated that such a work even with 
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Mr. Fairholt, in a 


read before the British Archwolo- 
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Association, observes, “ By the sump- | ; 


the ancient Irish, the sizes of 


» or fibula, were regulated 


rank of the wearer. The 
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to his “ Facsimiles of Miniatures of Irish 
MSS.,” p. 52. Other! characteristic Irish 
shrines are the shrine of the arm of S. 
Lachtin (“Vetusta M 


"vi. 19); the 
Fiocail Phadraig, or shrine of S. Patrick’s 
T ing,to Dr. Stokes ; and the 


a eee 
staves differ from the 
beautiful uctions of Gothic Art in bei 
of the form of a bent stick overlaid wi 
ornament. It is that the actual 
ing-staff of a saint was at a su t 
period enclosed in plates of bronze. Two 
of the finest examples are in the possession 
rob aca ceed One of these 
3 ft. 4 in. long) is supposed 
used by S. Carthag, first bishop of Lismore, 
A.D. 1112-13. The head is set with bosses 
of glass or vitreous mosaic. Lacertine 
i appear in various parts among 
interlaced work, and a portion of the staff 
is nielloed ‘and inlaid with silver.* The 
staff of the abbots of Clonmacnoise belongs 
to the Royal Irish Academy. It is very 
like the preceding, and is by Mr. 
Westwood, in “ Facsimiles of Miniatures in 
Irish MSS.” The head is inlaid with silver 
and nielloed in an interlaced pattern, sur- 
biting each other’s tails, in bronze. These 
mote yesbey nde ym 
¢ bishop, as in the , ce, 
found near the ruined church of Aghaboe, 
as County, — in “History of 
i y Cath.,” by Rev. J. Graves; and ina 
metal figure on the cover of an Irish missal, 
or in the Stowe Collection (O’Connor, 
“Cat.of Stowe MSS.”). The staff of S. Melis 
is ornamented with studs of coral and orl, 
it is of twelfth-century work. That of Mael- 
finnia was of the late Cardinal 
Wiseman by the trustees of the British 
Museum. It has an Irish inscription on 
the upper part of the crook. An Irish staff, 
which Mr. Westwood thinks of the thir- 
teenth century, is preserved in the church 
of Montreuil. It is represented in Pére 
Martin’s “M @Archéologie ” art. 
Le Baton Pastoral, p. 20). 
As the si bachul of the early Irish saint 
was encased in decorated metal, so his rude 
hand-bell; was afterwards preserved i 








the | i 


mounted by a row of grotesque animals | i 





every 
will that one” ( 
and | lation of the Pastoral) “be sen 
each there is an @ste/, which is about 
mancuses (in value); and I bid, in 5 
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pent be deities 
are shown at the ee 
are unable to 
are 
Sen 


inscription, 


carvings, 


It is to 


controversy 
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ene of ornament | a 
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copper and eimson A NEW 
male giant 
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The 
birds have 
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around. 


game- 
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Redgrave, and a 
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plumaged birds are thus 
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chaste in its setting that I 


tal purposes by a 
posing them into articles 
and neck are made the centre 
decorations, La - 
larger birds, es: 
Of the dark olive- 


thus formed into a 
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owever, still | Paris,” and will, jointly with what have also generation, and show 
aoe wiy stn doe for other cals i and around the cy, ‘Pari San: talore war ddosieted 
Promenades de | perpetuate the remembrance of them to lake and 








LAKE AND PAVILIONS DES_MINIMES.. 


a the most attractive of the’ Bois de | tively the “Ile de Bercy” and the “Ile de | pavilion; all of these look prettily in the 
- ae . ;” in the Pe is an elegant res- sont a the bufet is constructed to allow of 


incennes for the rey oad age ar pam Reuilly 
In the lake are two small , called respec- | ¢aurant, and in the latter a 6vf/et, and aconcert- | popular- smusements, billiards, marionettes, 


‘St 


FORD OVER THE RIVER DE CHARENTON. 


graphic a ory che wage Parthenon Glanci over the numeréus illustrations, ‘ovr 
children’s toys. | and aune, and pleasant shady arbours | of which M. Rothschild permits us to intro 
other restaurants scattered | skirting the walks offering! rest to the weary. duce as examples, it seems that the artists em- 
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perfect specimen 
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cis’ takes the first 


‘Salmon-Fishin; 

‘After the Bull-Fight’ 
Williams, the sketch for 
exhibited in the Academy. 
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FLAXMAN AS A DESIGNER. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. 


No. V.—CONCLUSION. 
To have penetrated the spirit of the classic 


and its associations teeming with a 
prturesque redundancy of faith and fable, 
and to have exhausted the sentiment of 
medizvalism in the embodiment of the 
mind of its most characteristic re ta- 


tive, must be admitted as a task of no 
order, and demanding for its 


eee ig ogee powers of no common 
kind. Yet such has Flaxman accomplished 


s 


the chance of rivalry or 
— In the range of mind indispen- 
to such an end there must necessarily 
exist a diversity of power, of which it would 
to the analogue or proto- 
all instances of {comparative 
mental ism is not to be 
re, in her higher com- 
ever, repeats in coun- 
i pode! a former 
power, and we must 
reproduction of com- 
range and calibre of 
from their 
general intellectual gau 

as high as “ other in- 
respective qualities it re- 
n kind if not in degree. 
tothard has been often 
ing Flaxman, from the 
imi ° Between ate them, in vn 

simplicity, purity, an 
the wate” of each. 
exhibited the versatility ot 
him in the depth 
his conception. Elegant 
are his compositions, the 
Iliad and the Inferno were beyond his 
With a large portion of the higher 
of Flaxman’s genius Stothard was 
being outdistanced by the 
of subject over which Flax- 
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Fe 


Sadie edifetin are Seneene, an 
subjects are uent, and 
rendered with taste and feeling, 
but eeage t unaffected simplicity of 
spirit in which all heartfelt religiousness 

and by which Flaxman’s oo of 
subjects are at once recogni It is 
Flaxman is more demonstrative in 


43 


3 
E 


but at the caprice of a patron, or 
but for the i i 


most rapidly facile executants, qualities 
marking the daily habit and studio practice 
of Flaxman ; and it is but to refer to the 


























wary in place of what it simulates. It is, 
however, but a pretence for invention, 
clothed in the affectation of dexterity, as 


8° | offensive by its vulgarity as its ignorance. 


the poets and other works already con- 
powers of design are to be estimated. 
Apart from his drawings and sketches of 


Fig 1.—-MONUMENT OF LORD MANSPIELT. 


various kinds, the portrait-statues, poetic 
and commemorative 
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and historic 
marbles enri 
B onl h of the subj of his power 

ut it is not only as the illustrator into subject i asa 
| By these he 
sidered in this series of papers Flaxman’s known, the more tangi 

site of such works 
knowledge of their 
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that in these works the same fertility of in- 
prevailing beauty of 
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as in the finest examples his outline 
, and this not only | hi 
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harmonious treatment of subordinate parts. 

To point to such compositions as the Baring | from the poets especial reference i 


drawings from th 
in the character 





But it is to the 















































Fig. 3-—ORESTES AND PYLADES. 


for the fuller confirmation of the rank here 
assigned to him, one example from each of 
the illustrations of 
The Summit of Ma- 
from the twenty-first canto of 
shows a demon 
ts, from whence 
the gulf of boiling 
the punishment awarded to 
public peculators. 


“A living“toad surcharged his shoulders high, 


He held him, PR 2 Aarne 
Thoroughly has Flaxman rendered, with 
Dantesque feeling, the demoniac sa 
mpd nergy tthe ety hoagpe gegh 

ing under weight of a vy 
bert 


The variety and diversity of subject 
in “ The Divine Comedy,” and the Greek 


which appears amo 


Dante’s “ Inferno” 
carrying a sinner to its 
to precipitate him into 















































Fig. 4-~AJAX DEFENDING THE GREEK SHIPS AGAINST THE TROJANS. 


poets, were such as to form a far more | 


ce of sorrowing affection, as in 
the range of inven- scattered 


retentious relievos 
the | among out churches, the demand on the 
of the artist was, by the limitation 


actuated the intention 


the memory of the 
ner Offered in the form of 
nition for im: 

erections in St. Paul’s to 


commemorate 
valour of victorious leaders, or prompted 


sentiment of 
dead ; and whe- 
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she holds in her hand. 

. ee ce oe 
. . Lewis, R.A., a picture w re- 
Tombered ts having stacied large shar of 
attention in the of this year. A second 

the same hand is ‘ The Bazaar at Cairo,’ very 
d from the other in every but 
minutely descriptive of those trai Oriental 


and such certainly was the intention of the 
Se ee pee ae ae gees 
from some agency—not damp, because 
the paintings in the corridor are executed on 
slabs of slate relieved from the wall, so that a 
current of air can pass behind them. This pic- 
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cro otherwise many 

Others more or less attrac- 
tive are ‘The Betrothed,’ A. R.A, 
‘Posthumus and Imogen,’ Faed, R.S.A.; 


‘ The Timber-W. ghee pana Shy ws 
in 18 ial desire, carried o 

chict stiae fee landscape Art. ‘The Welsh 
Drovers ’ was exhibited at the Art- 


Treasures Exhibition, and won universal admira- 
tion. It would seem to have been painted as a 
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FERRE 
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bar 
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li 
ae 


WF 
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his manner before he gave himself up to that 
ones which pai term ‘‘leathery.” 
hese remarks age ag EBS esa 
Streams,’ a pi the Northwick collec- 
tion; but ing so well the localities they 
represent, we of them without reference to 


prise in this collection in two views, called re- 
spectively ‘The Fall of the Mohawk’ and a 
* Bridge on the Hudson,’ both, as 


figure-painter. Like the works of all men of 
genius, Miiller’s not only captivate by their essen- 
tial beauty, but they discourse didactically to the 
understanding, each presenting what may be 
called a course of study. ‘Gilingham’ is the 
title given to a in this gallery, a 
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intellects. 
. *The Auld Peat in Perthshire,’ 


terprise in giving pictorial effect to 
expanse, with nothing to recommend it 
broken face of the country. The sky is 
overcast, but it harmonizes perft 
dark and sullen moorland which it ies. 
Referring to a ‘View near C 
a certain cast, it is scarcely necessary to ask 
whom the picture has been painted, so completely 
has Copley Fielding made himself the genius loci 
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b cloud which almost envelops it. The: e 
tornado blasts of Fielding’s call to mind Ruys- 
dael’s famous thunder-cloud whence Turner 
took the hints for his ‘ Port Ruysdael.’ Of this 
— Professor Ruskin has written—‘‘ No man 
ever given with the same ing freedom 
the race of a running tide under a stiff breeze, 
nor caught with the same isi 
the curvature of the 


transparent, formless, full of motion, most trans- 
ee a sombre, and li and wage. 
i oyancy of motion, letti 
through their interstices, &c. His skies “wil 
remain, as long as their colour stands, amongst 
the most simple, unadulterated, and complete 
transcripts of a particular nature that Art can 
point to.” 

By C. Stanfield, R.A., there are six; the 
most important of which are ‘ Peace’ and 
‘ War :’ these may be counted the most 


a pictures that bear his name. 
In the latter we see an Bagh, Sige Bes 
on the French coast and destroying the ° 
ings, many of which are in ruins. ‘Peace’ 
shows an lish naval arsenal in which prevails 
descrioth nahn 9 — are creamy 
iptive of the conditions propose t 
illustrate. The others are ‘The Pic du Midi,’ 
‘ Beachey Head,’ ‘The New Deep, Zuyder 
one of his very successful Dutch subj ; 
not less successful in another line of beauty is 
his ‘ Gulf of Salerno.’ In all these works prevails 
that system of harmonious greys warm 
lights which give such a charm to the painter's 
ing. In a very different feeling—that is, 
more su tive and real—are rendered the 
conceptions of E. W. Cooke, R.A., of which 
there are three—‘On the Scheldt,’ ‘On the 
Bristol Channel,’ and ‘ Scheveningen Sands, 
wherein are shown that sin, ly firm execution 
and completeness of description which particu- 
larly characterise Mr. Cooke’s marine pieces. 
‘Tom Jones” is a source not often applied to 
for subject-matter ; but there are by C. R. Leslie, 


pe 


Sot | ee enced 


i by properties attainable onl by the 
i cad copmlanee of © aunt, The single 
figure is a profile, and with much of that 
kind of sentiment which is found in Leslie’s 


is * Elgin Cathedral :’ one 

— Cox is also small; it is an oil version 

anal the Moor,’ which he has also 
in water-colour. 

These and a few others constitute the contents 

of his gliny, Go enum ee 
































of an ox—the head of the animal is painted 
herself. Her own pictures are ‘ Chan Pas- 
ture,’ a flock of sheep crossing a Hi 
in a ferry boat; ‘An Alarm: Deer— Early 
Morning;’ ‘Highland Cattle,’ and ‘Landais 
Peasants returning Home,’ which are all among 
the best examples of her art. ‘Reynard in hi 
Studio,’ by Meissonier, in certain 

ties excels all his other works, and 

in these respects them all in 

value which may be said to be “ fabulous,” but 
which is nevertheless real. 

Other pictures which have been selected with 
equal taste and judgment are ‘The Prayer,’ 
A. E. Plassan, and Fe Re go es A es 
Vous,’ the same; ‘ -Players, 

‘ The Ten Heneuy,? Schreyer; and ‘The 
Prisoner at Rome,’ L. Gallait. 

‘The Ball at Versailles,’ V. Chavet, repre- 
sents the entertainment given to the n and 
the Prince Consort on the occasion of their visit 
to the Emperor and Empress of the French in 
1835. It is, of course, crowded with figures, of 
which the most prominent are portraits. This 
picture was under the hands of the painter for 
ten years, —~ or less, ms = sar-light success 
of its finish, that, seen under ight appro- 
priated to it, the illusory effect is perfect. 

Respectively in their different manners, and not 
less attractive, are ‘L’Attente,’ J. Dyckmans ; 
‘Saying Grace,’ Edouard Frére; ‘ Coast View, 
with Cattle,’ Auguste Bonheur; ‘The Orna- 
mentation of the Parthenon at Athens,’ Alma 
Tadema; ‘Venice,’ Van Moer; ‘Scene in 
Holland,’ W. Roeloefs; ‘ 
net; ‘Grandfather’s Birthday,’ J. 
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sion of the Duke of Portland, on whose estate 
the property stands. If the additional spaces 
are hung with the same taste that has guided 
the present selection, the , if not 
extensive as some others, at rank 
other respects as one of the most attractive 
this country. 
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THE fifty-second annual exhibition of pictures 
was opened to the public on the 11th of Sep- 
tember ; the collection was enhanced in interest 
by contributions from private galleries. 
same time, the works of the painters 
in and near Manchester are much ‘higher 
merit —- oe have been - any former 
occasion, and an array of works, the productions 
of the students of the Art-school in that city, 
ought to be encouraging to those who have any 
desire to foster its native talent. 

The loan contributions are mainly from the 
collections of Mr. W. Cottrill and Mr. 
the former of whom lends of several of 
the best painters of the English school, with a 
few of the French school. Mr. Cot- 
trill’s pictures the principal are ‘Helen on the 
Walls of Troy,’ by F. Leighton, R.A.; ‘The 
Flight into E t,’ by John Linnell, R.A; 
‘Lear and Cordctia, . F. Poole, R.A.; 
*The Rescue of the les of Venice,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; ‘The Windmill,’ 
Thomas Creswick, R.A.; ‘ Landscape 
Figures,’ by W. Collins, R.A. ; ‘ Maternal Kind- 
ness,’ by Edouard Frére, as well as others of 
great merit. Mr. Barlow contributes some 
but charming specimens of foreign schools, 
food exeenpies frees spvenal of Gaegenates of She 
ocality. 

Mr. C. H. Rickards is always generous enough 
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No. 11, ‘ The ,’ by E. M. Bancroft ; 

a lade wick te erlous, Oo tet 
** treatment” as to light and shade, the 

lower part of the being too light. 

No. 22, ‘A Mill Stream, Brittany,’ by J. 

Davies ; a small picture of rare 

and which reminds one of Constable. 


No. 61, ‘ Harvest-Home amongst 
men, ae Shore, N. B.,’ J. H. Parting- 
ton; agreeable in coloum, tet wating in fant 
and shade, and composition. 


No. 84, ‘ Buying an Indul ‘or Sins Com- 
et 
ca y an w 
not altogether agreeable, is one of unusual cha- 
racter i 


No. 93, ‘Florence,’ by A. B. Donaldson ; if 
ition of the work were equal to 

colour, it would be one of great ; the 

painter has rare feeling for colour. 

No. 96, ‘A New eee Se eee 
a small replica of the larger work, now in the 
Liverpool exhibition ; it has all the best qualities 
of Art. 

No. 107,‘ The Wayfarers,’ J: Knight ; 
the u ree te ak to ccclent, ba Oak 
lower portion (save the figures) is too red and 


No. 114, ‘Among the Wilds of Wales,’ 


No. 87, ‘ peerage , — te poten 
the > m 
com than bis larger works. 
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sabe tot seal Os as Say? W. J. Mus» 
examples, and on thi a ’ ‘ Jj ; 
portrait of G. F. Watts, R_A., pai the | much and expression are depicted, but ch etind Tithe water-colour. X youthtal tree 
artist, and another work ‘Undine,’ by the poovaling wows ne fee A : into an antique cabinet, by 
the same painter. There are also other pictures 0. 562, ¢ ’E. J. Poynter, A.R.A.; oom’ open. The idea is well carried out, 
lent by Messrs. Brockbank, T, M. Whitehouse, | an exquisite little work. : F, | leading to the youth in sur- 
and D. W. Doeg; most of these works being on gg Apo vag Nap mg rg , | Kading erat may be sib 
well known, do not require notice. right in colour, but somewhat No. 1 tOn the Road to the Pasture— 
No. 8, ‘The Returned near the Vil- | scattered in effect. If this painter would carry of 2 Storm,’ by J. HL. de Haas 
lage of Pont Aven, Brittany,’ by W. B. Baird ; his figures to a nearer state of completeness 
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fall of nature, and a satisfactory work, | of the of the great pictures 
| * painted in a broad yet careful manner. of the magnates of the Prot a Atieth part of OBITUARY. 
| ‘gnother landscape with cattle, by the same the collections that have therp passed the ordete se 
iit oo in connection with Verheyden, the | of public criticism. As & result, of late ROBERT CHARLES BELL. 
of light, shade, and colour being excel- years the exhibition has not been remarkable for WE have lost a valuable ally in our pic- 
lent throughout. meri tite wh ing © eds Ne torial department by the of this 
coura : o' : 
The Water-Colour drawings this year are not, cur foremost men are always loans. Where the me a Dag ey 2 
on the whole, so good as on previons owner, best productions of modern Art ought to be Mr. Bell ‘ted . n early 
/ and our space only permit us to mention a seen often, they are seen seldom. T' is, we | 48¢ MF. _was arti to John Bengho. 
5 | few of the best of them apprehend, an evil for which there 1s no : a personal friend of Burns, w engraved 
No. 345, ‘ Sunset, North End of Glencoe,’ | where there is no demand there is no supply. portrait is among Bengho’s best 
mm! A. > fieoten: a drawing displaying great We might enlarge this topic: it may be works. While in the studio of the latter, 
ee, merit, the effect of sunli t being wonderfully pelea roy pet oy he also attended the classes at the Trus- 
4 true, but the work is not in composition, And while discussing the matter of Art in| tees’ Academy in Edinburgh, then di- 
% nor is the colour agreeable. Manchester, we ma refer to the last report of the | directed Sir William Allan, RA. 
_ No. 280, ‘ The North-west Lignthomes, Shet- | Council of Owen’s which enters at some | P.R.S.A. er leaving Bengho, he on 
4 land Islands,’ S. Bough, A.R.S The t- length upon the question of a higher and more engaged to engrave a corids of ; 
} ing of the sky and clouds in{their 1 look ial teaching of the Fine Arts in the college. | Views for Swan of G << 
: is ‘an achievement, notwithstanding the | Mr. Walker, Grasing-enastes of the institution, | Ys, brought him lasgow ; but the works 
} effect of the whole is not sufficiently complete. hevingoshened< Council some remarks on | W7 ught more prominently into 
* No. 334, ‘A Ticklish Occupation,’ J. H. E. the subject, a special committee was appointed | notice were his plates of ‘The Widow, 
; Partington, is a clever study, but the figure is to consider and report u them : the result of | after Sir W. Allan ; ‘The Rush- 
: too much built in with accessories. the deliberations establishes the desirability of after Sir Cons Harvey, P.R.S.A. ; and 
No. ‘More Free than Welcome,’ Miss | the object sought to be attained, but that the | ‘The Expect Penny, a very 
A. J. ; a drawing of much merit, but it | college does not at t pa the means | print, after A. Fraser. This The 
needs a balance of coo! colour. of working it out, and must to the public Widow? were engraved for the Royal 
The concludes | Scottish Association ; for which society he 


ba Qeautiful and [en nail eee ho tor lieder ot An wht distinguishes 

; true , but requires us :—** The love 0! : , 
both as to lines, and light and | Manchester and the adjoining ot Jvetop also engraved, am00G Coo in The Dew 

. the hope may prove possi D develop, | Dens o Yi -? and ‘ Bailli : 

No. 383, ‘In the Meadows, Rowsley,’ L. C. | im 3 riate connection with an institution ‘arrow’ and ‘ Baillie McWhirter 
¥ x ar Som in feeling ; for qui nature legithnately desirous of associating itself with | Breakfast, after J. Eckford Lauder. 
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perhaps a little green in the fore- | th of higher education in general,| | Mr Bell’s durin was first employed for 
a too ore- e in ’ . 
ground. shoe: the cultivation of sant its noblest and most im- | the wa te in 1850, when he en- 
; No. 382, ‘Pembroke Castle,’ A. W. Wil- | portant branches.” graved ‘The D * after Etty; subse- 
liams ; in all respects a most pleasing work. quently he executed for us the following 
No. it, ‘From the Camp,’ E. Radford ; —— plates :—* The Astronomer,’ after H. bel nn 
a nice but the colour fails from and ‘The Bagpiper, ‘after Wilkie ; 
being too uniformly three pictures are in the Vernon collection : 





ean Beer tp ey Sie aaa eee saps targa ats chibi Mie 


, # ; THE 
| ghee Rvtags he te ont Basil Bradley; | RT SOCIETY OF BRADFORD. | \feteng the Pet} from the picture by 


mals being ‘ Mieris, in the possession of her Majesty ; 
; No. a7} ‘A Wreck of a Sloop,’ R. Redfern, | Aw exhibition in this fe oasor and prosperous ‘Brother and Sister,’ after Mulready’s ae 
is a drawing of much merit as to general effect | town is now open. It has many eminent artists ; 





ture in the Vernon collection ; ‘Words 


colour, but carrying farther to be | and to their exertions it seems entirely owin Comfort, after T. Faed, R.A. ; ‘Sancho 
Sea and to their exertions 1 wr has Deen wade to Panza, after C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; ‘Renewal . 
extend the influence of Art in a locality where of the Lease refused, from the picture by 
There are some good portraits by Measham, | it is especially calculated to do good. The E. Nicol, A.R.A.; and ‘Within a Mile of 
, Sidley, and Miss Robinson : | catalogue gives us no indication that it has been | Edinbro’ Town,’ after J. Faed, RSA: 
other works, too, in oil and water-colour, of aided by the neighbouring gentry ; yet there are | the last engraving a in our J 
ability by painters whose names we cm | Iocalt extensive and liberal collectors in the | so recently as March in the present year. 
locality. Possibly they are waiting to see what | Aj) of them show, to a greater Of less 


as follows :—T. O. Hume, Jerry Barrett, H. | the artists can do for Ives. We respect- saa 
"5, Plumot, C. J. | fully suggest to them that assistance to an insti- | Cxtent, much skill in the use of the gravel, 


Lewis, Haynes King, Charles Baxter, J. R. | tution in its earlier state will yield a thousand- combined with a perfect knowledge of the 
be Wade, Walter fold more than it can do if Bowes when help is | technicalities of the art, and a faithful 

William Meredith, Miss Julia Robin- | not needed. It is likely there are a then te adherence to the subject before him. 

, || som, John Absolon, Clark Stanton, A.R.S.A., | collectors in Bradford, or within reach of it,any| For some years prior to his death, Mr. 
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’ | Wilmot , F. J. Shields, R. Norbury, | or all of whom might have lent to the Art| Bell worked at intervals on the 
; = ar a John Morgan, | Society. Indeed, it's well known that many of | plate he ever took in hand, ‘ The of 
: gue, Miss Emily ~ pelt pictures by British artists are to be Brest kon Pans, from Sit W. aw pictate oc 
Manchester is the hot-bed of modern Art;no| The catal is he only just to complete. | *n 
doubt its culture is forced, and may be, occa- | and 5 ae mannan, aeekn ang | ee engraved a considera 
sionally, unnaturally so ; but it is ute | the lead as a landscape inter’; the other more number of vignette portraits, = 
|| that the very best examples of the masters of the ponent contributors being Mt. S. O. Bail those of Professor Wilson and Dr. oon 
later half of the nineteenth century are in that | Mr. R. S. Catrill, Mr. W. H. Bi y, Mr. ’ | are, perha , the most noted. One of his 
By mad Se ey It is true that pictures are | Gelder, Mr. H. Whittaker, Mice “Atkinson | Sons, Mr. Robert P. Bell, is making good 
bought often—too often—because of the (whete flower studies are of great merit), Mr. | way in Edinburgh, as a painter of genre- 
wise y — ; “eenntog he ct — w. Septet, Mr. C. Magniac, and Mr. | subjects and figures. * 
| ever : of a qend tte, seas ; : e had for a long period much inter- 
Sahar hata Petes aan dn ek 
renowned painters would bring any price that in the course of which he said the object of the ceedingly satisfactory, and we pos 
was asked for them. But whatever drawbacks | Society was to concentrate the energies of its loss not only as that of an excellent 
there may be, it clo oped a ange mart of Soci cand to give a stimalus to their €2¢r- faithful artist, but as a gentleman of cour 
moder pictures is to be found in the city | tions, by a comparison of the various styles and tesy and integrity—attentive not alone to 


be paris 
of the cotton lords, and that very much of the | different modes of treatment of the same subject. his professional duties, but to all the obli- 
pad They also hoped to interest the public by those gations of life. Few men 1 be more 
cashire. To inquire into the annual exhibitions, in order that gratification regretted in his native city. =. 
vesults of thet * lo the consequences and | might be afforded to their fellow-townsmen, ‘And Edinburgh, though rich in painters, 
patronage” is » matter of ex- There was yet a further and more permanent ob- | is not rich in engravers; Miller, 
the fosterage . be, ject in view, and that was, that they might succeed | the best of our iondsca >, certainly of our 
pictur Oe ae i plies” ne aight 2 establishing a local school of Art | sea-scape engravers, resi es in“ the modern 
for bape value; there may be a reaction, | permanent Sade dong ne oe Athens ;” but it is not disrespect! to that 
, of | were entitled to su he had no doubt the accomplished artist to say is oa 
continually increasing, that for | people of B would give it the aid they old, and will do less and less for the te 
es poor Bae negra mp tors pur- were ever ready to extend to a deserving object. which he is so eminent a professor. hen 
|| which they dest ee ve for that | We expect to see the Art Society of ford | hope the Art-society of the great city 
va none the less certain | ranking high among the Art institutions of the preserved examples of the genius of these 
ie kingdom. Pro men—Miller and Bell. They will be 
rare acquisitions hereafter. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—It 
is to be regretted that the Commissioners 
did not resolve to postpone to 1874 the 
Second Division ; it was not necessary to 
plead as a reason the failure of 1872; the 
assigned cause might have been the exhi- 
bition that will take place at Vienna in 
1873: the excuse would have been ac- 
cepted ; Divisions III. and IV. might have 
been held together ; there would have been 
time for remodelling, and, possibly, a rea- 
sonable degree of success. As it is, the 
exhibition advertised to “come off” next 
year will be a disastrous failure; neither 
the French nor the Belgians will contri- 
bute ; the annexes which are the pro 
of France and Belgium will be empty, or, it 
may be, filled by English cabriolets, in 
competition for a prize awarded by the 
Society of Arts. No doubt the staff at 
South Kensington would have been greatly 

rejudiced by non-employment for a year ; 

ut some arrangement might have been 
made with a large number of those who 
are advantageously, for themselves, oc- 
cupied in the various courts—with “ no- 
thing to do, {and very well they do it.” 
At all events, it ee | have been wiser to 
have paid them their salaries and have let 
them stay at home. The 1873 Exhibition 
will have no attraction whatever. No doubt, 
as towards the close of 1872, the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society will be open to 
those who pay shillings for “ the whole,” and 
possibly the Albert Hall might be devised 
as an additional lure ; but the public will 
not expect to see, and certainly will not 
see, an exhibition of works of Art—Fine 
and Industrial. Independent of the dissatis- 
faction loudly proclaimed by picture-collec- 
tors and Art-manufacturers, there will be 
the demands that Vienna will make on 
both ; the connoisseurs must expect to find 
walls and galleries empty, unless, indeed 
(and that may be advisable), the museum 
“over the way” assists largely to supply 
the deficiencies. For ourselves, we s 
not attempt any ///ustrated record of the 
International Exhibition of 1873: to pro- 
duce that of 1872 was very difficult, con- 
sidering the paucity of materials ; to issue 
one for the ensuing year would be simpl 
impossible. To what extent we shall 
represent that at Vienna we cannot at 
present say; but our subscribers may rest 
assured that our pages will be filled by 
engravings far more interesting and in- 
structive than the International Exhibition 
in 1873 can, by any possibility, yield. 

THE BAZAAR AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION was not commenced until after 
the day originally announced for closing— 
the 1st of October. It did then take place, 
and sales were numerous—in our own 
departments, in the foreign corridors be- 
hind the refreshment-rooms, and in the 
annexes of France and Belgium. There 
was not much to sell, however ; the French 
had not made due preparation for a fort- 
night’s traffic, although they did bring in a 
few lots of vendible goods ; and the jewel- 
lery was not announced to go off much 
below its actual value. An auctioneer 
would have been an acquisition, but that 
boon was not permitted. 

Proressor E. J. PoyNTeR, A.R.A., 
Slade Professor, has delivered the inau- 
gural address in the D t of the 
Fine Arts, University At: the 
opening of the school last session, Mr. 
Poynter in his then address the 
oe and foreign systems of Art-study, 
and avowed his intention of adhering to a 





considerable extent to the ping 
in the French schools. He now briefly 
explained that system, which he hoped 
would obviate the timid and unmethodical 
style of work which he contended is the 
pong fault apparent in our exhibitions, 

ith a view to enc ing among the 
students a good style of work, which he 
thought should be formed principally by 
the study of example, he Sirected them 
where to look for. examples worthy of imi- 
tation. Our immediate s ings were 
such as were not likely to induce a good 
style of drawing and painting, and the 
spirit a — in our exhibitions was 
not generally calculated to produce an 
elevating effect. It was, then, to the great 
masters of painting, and especially those of 
the Italian school, that he would direct the 
attention of the students. The first essen- 
tial of a good artist was that he should be 
a‘ good workman, and if they looked to 
English painters of the present day they 
would find that in this respect they were 
greatly deficient. 

THE TWENTIETH WINTER EXHIBITION, 
at the French Gallery, was opened by Mr. 
Wallis on the 28th of October ; our notice 
of its contents is, therefore, postponed. 
It is difficult to see how he can obtain 
pictures, notwithstanding the large and 
valuable aids he derives from foreign 
masters, for two exhibitions of modern Art 
during the J 

OuR PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—The tenders 
for erecting the Natural History Museum, 
from the design of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
— gg Penge = highest is oe 

essrs. Myers an n, £452,210; the 
lowest that of Messrs. Baker & Co. 
£395,000. Seventeen of the principal 
building firms forwarded estimates. e 
result not yet been made public. A 
correspondent of a daily paper called at- 
tention, somewhat recently, to this alleged 
enormous expenditure, which 
must be increased to half a million of 
money—even should the lowest estimate 
be taken—by the time all the necessary 
fittings are put up, and the natural history 
collections removed from the British Mu- 
seum to South Kensington; and yet the 
public seems to be left in ignorance of 
what it is to receive for the large payment 
the people will have to make. The writer 


alluded to affirms—and, so far as our | ‘ 


recollection serves, he is right—Mr. Water- 
house’s designs have never been submitted 
to public inspection. He also refers to 
the large plot of ground in the rear of the 
National Gallery, which is now cleared for 
the extension of the latter edifice, and 
considers that the public should be en- 
lightened as to the cost and design of this 
proposed ent, _ Clearly these are 
matters on which the public should have 
some information, at least. Probably when 
parliament re-assembles, the First Commis- 
sioner of Works will give a courteous and 
— reply to any questions that may 
be put to him on the subject. 

Mr. H. WEEKES, R.A., is now 
ona marble life-sized statue of Flaxman, In 
its conception and feeli 
pily embodies the mental and physical as- 
pects of the artist it represents. The 

hi 


venerable old man, with head bowed down 
in thought, and hair falling upon his 


it is assumed, | the 


the Ceramic Art-Union a charming statuette 
ge pe Pets ’—the pets being 

girl nursing a rabbit. It is et ed 
to record that if no other “ 
to the aid of this accompli 
society has, at least, a dim idea of his value. 
A time will come when his works will be 


a 
ns” come 


r, living or dead, excepting it ma 
be laxman, who has wens to “ bas 
reliefs” so graceful, 


ledge derived from study of the antique. 
We have engraved several of Mr. Miller’s 
works in the Art-Fournal ; they have been 
among the most popular of our prints. 
Yet he is very nearly without “employment,” 
at a time when Art is “ coaxed” into adorn- 
ing even the stables of men of wealth. We 
find it difficult to account for the neglect 
manifested towards an artist of veritable 
genius: it is unfortunate we can do little 
more, in such a matter, than point out 
to rich Art-patrons how easy it is to sur- 
round themselves with productions of Art 
that a future—nay, a present—generation 
will honour as foremost among the best 
Art-efforts of the age and country. 

M. Dorf’s ‘ ALSACE,’—We can readily 
poe the nA age sap no been 
positively e, although we not as- 
sume the responsibility of verification) that 

t of fh Thiers requested 
M. Doré to remove from the Sadon, at 
Paris, the noble picture of ‘ Alsace, which 
is now exhibiting at the Doré Gallery in 
New Bond Street. The heart of the man 
who does not feel as he looks at the picture 
that he Aas a heart, must be callous. Toa 
Frenchman the pathos is only too deep 
and real. Remarkably chaste and severe 
in its treatment, this fine work forms a 
chapter apart in the long roll of M. Doré’s 
imaginations. A tall, nobly formed woman, 
with the flaxen hair of the peasantry, 
clad in their picturesque national dress, but 
scarfed and with << stands be- 
fore a blank holding—and holding erect 
—the flag rance. A white gleam of 
bodice, and the full red of the lower third 
of the flag, relieve the sombre character 
of her attire, without detracting from her 
profoundly mournful 


taken to make this engra a 
worthy translation of ye sce Tt is 
entrusted to Mr. Bourne, of admirable 
skill expression of an 
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rank in painting as well as in sculp- |) 
ture; but it is not likely that as yet, 
.|in a world where few of its institutions 


Ee 
|; 
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old, Art can have obtained 


the extent of “patronage” that counts its 
patrons by thousands. The visit of Mr. 


ith 





Everard to the States will, we are sure, 
reward the buyer, as well as the seller, of 
examples of modern Art. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Sydney, N.S.W., 
writes :—“ An Academy of Art has at length 
been established at Sydney on, I think, a 
ent basis. Those members who, 
myself, are desirous yb pm ar | sea- 
pieces and landscapes in i 
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-colours, feel 


ater-colour Painting), and giving coloured 
illustrations of the pictures in their various 
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ess. Mr. Carmichael’s Hand- 
arine-Painting in Oil-colours, is 


an excellent work as far as it goes, but un- 
fortunately the plates are not in colours. 
Such a work, combining landscape and 
marine-painting in oil, if published, would, 
I feel confident, meet with an extensive 
sale ; and if the pages of the Art-Fournal 
cannot be made available for supplyin 

the want felt for it by both amateurs pon | 
artists, 1 hope will use your influence 


gEE 
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blishing house for the issue of 


such a book.” * 

_ THe LorD MAYOR has taken much 
interest in the Alexandra Palace and Park, 
with a view to preserve them for “the 


Thomas 
‘ Browsing, which Messrs. Graves 


Exhibit 
ibition of the Works 
asters at the Royal Academy, it is 
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In the ensuing 
le,” to promote the healthful recreation 
e masses of working-men in and 


the Society of British Artists, S 


Mr. P. L. EVERARD is about to 
an exhibition of modern pictures in 


expressin ¢ 
trate, and have presented to him a large 
magnum of glass very beautifully engraved. 


on, the millions who have rarely 


;| the means of obtaining enjoyment, other | 8t@ss 


supplied them in jlous public- 
The working-men sought B aoceendl 
gratitude to the chief magis- 





On one side is a view of the palace and 
dens ; on the other an appropriate in- 
scription. His lordship, in accepting the 


works of the 


Se nana we - 


“There was a great necessity 


or healthy recreation and amusement, not 
tainted by immorality and vice, for the 


he had no doubt the City of 


don would not be behind other large 
towns in securing a means of obtaining these 
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can master. There are, however, leaves 


and flowers in this case, exqui 


Mr. Watts, R.A., and Mr. Boehm, 
we wrote briefly several months 

iust been erected on the sou 
Holland Park, Kensington, 
mersmith Road. It represent 
nobleman seated in a chair, 
staff in his hand, his usual 
versation. ‘The cost 
d out of the surplus of 


the marble monument to his lordship in 


many eminent men. 


the church dedicat 
enham Hill, the 


promises to be 
worthy of the accom 


trust ! 
churches of the locality. 

THE HARVEST-TROPHY 
TAL PALACE.—The eminent 
eading, has erect 
Palace, consisting mainl 
s of cabbages, turnips, car- 


lished master. We 
followed in other 
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ture; perhaps, all things considered, it is 
the 4A aoc. Mar building in the 
in so far as true Art is concerned. 
hope the example will find imitators : 
sum subscri was miserably small as 
compared with the Art-e but the 
young sculptor has worked for and 
not money. The one he has certainly not 
gained, the other we hope we have aided 
him to obtain. 

Messrs. DeHors & Co., of Gerard 
Street, the long-established firm for the 


Rss 


sively used moderator-lamps, has issued a 
novelty that may be useful as well as agree- 
able to all oe ae artists os draw at 
night. It is a shade composed of stam 
peveainis paste ; an adaptation of incieed 
pictures such as we have been accustomed 
to see in window-panes, but designed so to 
fit w lamps and candles as to subdue 
the light, and at the same time give to the 
eye objects the most agreeable, the originals 
being popular pictures. They are termed 
the “ Lythophanous Lamp and Candle 
Shade,” a big name to indicate a compa- 
ratively small thing. — effectively do 
what they are designed to do, and that in a 
manner the most agreeable ; soften and 
equalise the light, and supply a pleasant 
and suggestive object to look upon when 
the eye is turned from the paper. It is of 
Belgian manufacture. The article was seen 
and largely estimated in the Belgian Court 
at the International Exhibition: it is well 
to know how and where it may be obtained. 
MEMORIAL TO SIR HUMPHREY Davy. 
—On Tuesday, Penzance, the birthplace of 
the famous philosopher, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, inaugurated a memorial in his 
honour. The memorial consists of a 
colossal statue, by Messrs. W. and T. 
Wills, of London. It is considered to be 
an — aa Bony og a'good like- 
ness of Sir Hum , who is Bye 
with the safety-lamp, one of his most 
valuable discoveries, in his right hand. 
Messrs. Wills reside in the Euston Road ; 
they do not hold the highest professional 
rank, but they are artists of very great 
ability, many of whose designs, ially 
in “erra-colta, are seen, admired, and 
valued by connoisseurs, who do not know 
the source from which they emanate. 
' ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL.—Another 
instalment of scul portions ‘of the 
sarcophagus—has recently arrived at Wind- 
sor Castle from the studio of Baron Triqueti 
in Paris. They have been in the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, where the sarco- 
phagus will be erected, at the east end of 
the interior. An effigy of the Prince will 
surmount it. 


twice—on Thursday in each week to mem- 
bers of the University exclusively, and on 
Saturday to a general audience, as ap- 
pointed by the founder of the lectureship, 
the late Mr. Slade. 

SAND -ENGRAVING ON GLASS. — The 
Builder notices a new step of 
this curious mechanical art. 
in the substitution. of the force of mere 
penton tes Get tee et 

box, or h , of suitable dimensions, is 
—_ near a of the room, and 

m it depends a tube of about 8 ft. 
long. No machinery whatever is used. 








sale, in England, of modern productions of | i 
Dresden, and, in especial, of the exten- | 


PROFESSOR RUSKIN is announced to | peti 


in 
It consists | the 





WORKING MEN’s COLLEGE.—The winter 
session of this institution, founded by the 
late Professor Maurice, o 
of tember, with an ad 


service in the college as an Art-teacher. 
With. reference to him, Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas, who conducts the Art-classes, six 
in number, says :— Mr. Carey’s work is a 
very ie exemplification of what 
may be accomplished in leisure hours. It 
of incest, bat great artatic foclng and 
industry, but great artistic feeli 
power ; that degree of ability, indeed, which 
might fairly tempt the to make 
Art a profession. Mr. has decided, 
however—I think wisely—to make Art a 
work of love and the recreation of his 
leisure. This, too, is an example needed 
om much in the present day, when any- 
y who is able to scratch upon 
some resemblance to an object with 
a rod 7 his b- somap Py 
regret to know college, is 
doing really good and beneficial work, is 
under considerable pecuniary difficulties, 
for the fees from the students do not cover 
the expenses, notwithstanding the fact that 
the teachers, managers, and secretary, give 
their services gratuitously. 2 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE.—Messrs. Smith 
and Elder announce an illustrated edition 
of the novels of this lady and her sisters : 
a series of drawings on wood from places 
well known, which they have described 
their stories, will be made by Mr. E. 
Wimperis, who now ranks at the head 
that nt of Art. : 
THANKSGIVING-Day.—The d an 
tenders of Messrs. Wyon for a medal to 
crack ceed, by. the boyal Reception 
been accept y 
Committee of the Corporation of London. 
The contract was submitted to public com- 
ition. 
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e-9 


commence a course of six lectures,in the; “R. NasoN—1643.”—A picture of very 
room in the Taylor Buildin Oxford, on | great interest by this artist may be seen 
“Sandro Botticelli and the Florentine | in the gallery at 6, Pall Mall. It is the 
Schools of Engraving.” They will begin portrait of a lady, e uisitely painted. Of 
on the first week the present the artist very little is kne It is signed 
and will be continued each Thursday and dated; and vings signed 
Saturday. Each lecture will be delivered and dated also, of other works his 





REVIEWS. 


THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS OF 
MESSRS. ROWNEY & CO. 


if not so numerous as are, 
as interesting and highly finished—works of 
those by which they 
have their fame, not in Eng- 
land, but in Europe and in Un- 
dou ,) their eee og Pg ass § 
highest as exam excellence 
chromo- . As we have on other 
many as 
the printing, rendering necessary the care and 
knowledge that can only be obtained by long 
and matured experience. It will be at once 
understood how much nicety is required to 
4 ” each printing, inasmuch as the 
peo tay Dade bag og a 0M no 
pression. before us 
oe ccians ies at tteutae teenie 
from which they are taken ; but that isnot the 
only way in w they are faithful copies; it 
would be difficult, at a short distance, to distin- 
> ee Oe Oe ee oe 
stand the test of inspection, and 
satisfy the examiner, extensive may 
Se ee ae Chromo-litho- 
seur in pictures and drawings; they are not 
Art of the highest order, any more than elec- 
tro-plate is silver or gold. The intrinsic 
an is ere Se 
accuracy of a copy; and although such works 
will not wine as ae ae 
advanced cri there are tens 
Feige iene engine bere pce | 
these almost perfect imitations original 
works which so few have the means to acquire. 
There is no class of Art so well calculated to 
as Se ae 
worth, tad Gan poammnet have perpetel 
may 
enjoyment from the light and joy 
Art will ever into a dwelling. ne Dent 
there are of homes in which they 
value of a thing is not always what it will 
bring; we may sometimes have a large 
return for that which costs little ; those 
who possess these admirable works of Art need 
not envy those who have the originals. 
laagutt of Moss, Downey's teense of he 
young girl, sheltering under her cloak » girl 
mach youngu, i conveying dimer © 
father, a worker in the ;_ the snow is 
thick on the the robin & sages & 
pr ow ec”, subject is full of nature 
of The enceliont artist hes s sige Neste 
for the attractive—for the beautiful, ; 
his themes are generally chosen from 
the by-paths of life, he endows them with a 
and refinement that the artist may always 
find if he looks for it. 
A tof am opposite endes, bet sho of 
merit, is ‘A Setter and Black- 
cod efter Herwoun, Basen; 0 “Luss 
on a Highland moor, 
blooms and the rocks are clad with 
mosses and wild-flowers. 
me Nurse’ is the title of one 


home 
better class. It is not all fancy ; the admirable 
artist has based his imagination on fact. Every 
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Tue Poot or Betnespa, Engraved by T. 
VERNON, from the painting by Murillo. 
Published by Graves & Co. 

It is to the honour of Mr. Graves that he has 

issued this very admirable example of line 


the possible character.. Mr. Vernon’s 
was a serious loss to Art; few engravers, 
either of France or England, could have 
duced a work so excellent as this—the last effort 
of his durin, which was barely finished when he 
Line-engravers are becoming in number 
less and less ; such works as that before us will 


not be often seen by the “eine gemetions ” 


: 


but we trust there are 


of a print, upon which so much time and talent 
have expended. 

A great painter “for all time,” taking as 
his theme one of the most touching of our 
Lord’s miracles—that which took place beside 
the pool of Bethesda,—felt his subject, and 
rendered it with the hand and mind of a 
master. Yet we may not recognise the Saviour 
in the com ively homely features of Him 
who though “mask and lowly” did “ many 
mighty works.” 

The print is in all ways an accession to Art; 
it was foe gas. executed for Colonel Tomline, 
M.P., who 


been permitted to transfer it to Messrs. Graves 
& Co. The picture is one of two, purchased 
for the sum of £10,000 from the gallery of Mar- 


scrupulous soldier it boots not now to inquire. 
It is beyond question one of the grandest works 
of an age when Art was a religion. Mr. Graves 
will, we believe, issue the engraving only in the 
form of artists’ proofs. 





VERE Foster’s CoMPLETE COURSE OF PAINT- 
ING IN WATER-CoLouRS. With Illustra- 
tions. Parts I. to IV. Published by 
MARCUS WARD, London and Belfast. 

If a thing were worth only what it will cost, 

these monthly issues would be of small value ; 

but there are many publications—and this may 
rank foremost among them—that give much for 
little, and are brought within the reach of the 
very t who desire pleasure and instruction 
from literature and Art. It is a marvel how they 
can be produced so cheap ; but where there are 
tens of thousands of and students, a very 


of | slight profit on each will make in the aggregate 


a sum that pays the producer. Yet allowing 
this consideration to have full weight, one can- 
not but wonder that a publication with twelve 
coloured prints is issued for eighteenpence ; 
to say nothin g of the associated letter-press— 
brief, condensed, comprehensive—contributed 
by authors who are also artists, and thoroughly 
understand what they write about. Verily, the 
young of this generation have advantages which 
their ecessurs had not. The way is made 
sm and easy for them—possibly too smooth 
and too easy; knowledge is ght under their 
very “‘noses;” they have not to spend much 
time or money to acquire it, as their fathers did. 
It is therefore of the utmost im ce that 
teaching to be obtained with such facility should 
pepecer ripe Nerden rameen A gh wed av grado 
so taught as that nothi gna Ss learned to be 
afterwards unlearned. ese little cheap books 
are entitled to what they receive—entire confi- 
dence ; not are they “‘ approved” by the 
Department of Science and Art, and “adopted” 
the Board of National Education in Ireland, 

= a ge posi neal by all who 
nent professors, and may who 
are interested in Art-instruction on a basis that 
cannot err, 

We take up either of the parts of this remark- 
able work with astonishment, that leads, how- 
ever, to entire content. That on Flowers, for 
instance, contains a valuable, though brief, essay 
of instructions by Mr. F. E. Hulme, with sug- 
gestions for colouring by other writers. These 
counsels precede twelve coloured prints—gera- 
neum, iris, convolvulus, pansy, tulip, rose, wild- 
rose, bramble, corn-flower, foxglove, poppy, and 


hawthorn—some, single specimens, some in 





engraving ; a work of considerable size and of | gress. 
highest 





lisher will have no cause to regret the publication - 





erous! presented it to the | 
“« Newspaper Press Fund. * The trustees have | 





shal Soult; how it was obtained by that un- ; 


| du 





TrmELY COUNSEL; or, Short Essays on Social 
Subjects. By Surgeon-Major T. Atcui- 
SON, Her Majesty’s Bengal Cavalry. Pub- 
lished by G. T. RicHarps. 

This phlet is a reprint of letters addressed 

to the ‘Times and other publications, on various 

subjects of public interest. We notice it 
chiefly some of essays — protest 
strongl wage hype ay egy os ing made 

the people from localities—parks, 





| to 


from some of the most lovely and pi 
in England, such as Tifraombe dod 
inton—“ well-beloved haunts of the er 
and the poet”—except by payment 
sixpences. In another paper he advocates the 
tion of our ancient castles and other 
istoric remains, and the opening them to the 
public. 


ing in principle with much that Surgeon- 
Majo Atkiod says on these topics, he must 
not forget that “ the people ”—and by the term 
we do not mean only the lower and uneducated 


| class—are not always so appreciative of the 
| privileges he would give them, as to be allowed 


free access to what is beautiful either in nature 


| or in Art. A tax on “sight-seeing” is often 
| absolutely nec t “apollage 


to prevent ; and 

even this is not always efficacious 
the ey By the — mischief-doer. One 
e owner © perty is to preserve it ; 

and this can rarely beans without exclusion— 


| to some extent, at least. Let the people learn 
| to res 


what is not their own, and let them 
be educated to a due sense of the beautiful, and 
then they may be fairly entitled to wander at 
will, er proper regulations, in the “haunts 
of the poet and the painter; ” but till they are 
thus qualified we should regret to see such 
localities trodden indiscriminately by unhallowed 
feet, and disfigured by rude hands. 





PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY : in Four Series. By 
MARTIN Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. Pub- 
lished by E. Moxon, Son, & Co. 


To the series of cheap and elegant editions of 
the writings of ‘our 'po poets, issued by 
Messrs. Moxon, they have now added Mr. 
Martin Tupper’s widely known “ Proverbial 
i hy.” Perhaps there is no writer of 
our time—certainly no poet—who has passed 
ee 
u since the a e of the 

his’ Proverbial Paulosophy,” now some thirty- 
five years ago; and ugh the majority of 
those who have weighed his work in the balance 
have denounced it as wanting, it would be sen 

difficult to name a contemporaneous book whic 
has gained such universal — ;. forty 
large editions, it is authoritatively , having 
been disposed of in England, while nearly a 
million of copies have found in 
i Such a result, in the mind of the 
author at least, must prove a healing balm for 
TE i Siete, vor, ely 

is lit inet-volume, y 

up, is the “‘ only perfect edition ;” it contains, 


for the first time, the four series com in 
one book, small enough for the _ yet 
clearly printed. The last two series of subjects 


are less known than the first two, being of 
much later date; but they are no less worthy 
of perusal than their predecessors. The whole, 
in their present attractive form, cannot fail 
to increase considerably the number of Mr. 
Tupper’s oe admirers : a 
suspect, almost, if not quite, as many 

as of the other. 
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